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Quodcunque oftendis mihi fic incredulus odi. 
Horace. 
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Very little knowledge fuffices to fhow, that Tragedy is not a hi- 
ftory. A collection of probable incidents, tending to. one general 
: end, is never found in life. From a want of attention to this truth, a 
number of difputes have arifen in the literary world, many of which are 
{till undecided. Among thefe none has been more keenly agitated, than 
whether ftaining the fcene with blood be neceflary in the Tragic Drama. 
The French writers on the one fide ftrenuoufly contend for the negative, 
while the Englifh have no conception of a Tragedy, in which the prin- 
cipal perfonages remain alive in the laft {cene, or in fact where the fpec- 
tators do not witnefs the ftage ftrewed with dead bodies. My prede- 
ceflor the SpeCator, although no friend to bloody fcenes, thought that 
Horace did not always forbid them: but though I cannot agree with 
his interpretation of the text of the Roman bard, yet I fhall not found 
my opinion upon authority, choofing rather to put it to the teft of 


Before we decide this long-contefted point, I fhall inquire into the 
end of Tragedy. This kind of Drama, fays the learned Boflu, is the 
throne of Paffion : it is intended to purge us of mean and unworthy fen- 
timents, to inftil into our hearts noble feelings. A certain degree of con- 
tinued furprife and anxiety is required to intereft us ; but terror, though 
a neceflary ingredient in Tragedy, ought never to be the concluding im- 
preffion upon the audience. When horror and defpair feize the mind, 
they check all aétion. At the end of a lamentable cataftrophe, the au- 
dience are left with tears in their eyes; but fo faddened or fhocked, that 
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they cannot endure the thoughts of the piece. They become on reflec- 
tion difgufted with the author; and never does noble enthufiafm affect 
the heart after fuch a concluding fcene. 


The fublime is the province of Tragedy ; and no one will doubt, that 
to excite it, we ought to prefert tothe mind fuch objedts as are fitted to 
infpire the ftrongeft emotion, accompanied with awful and terrific ex- 
pectation. When our cenception is checked, by a conclufion beyond 
which fancy cannot go, there the fublime ends, and defpair or apathy 
begins. If it were not for the terrific apprehenfion of being deprived of 
entoyment, death would never appear horrid to us. In many cafes, de- 
{pair, or whatever may prevent refleGion, makes us face it without al- 


moft any reluctance. 


Although Tragedy be not a picture of common life, yet it is found- 
ed on the fame principles that rule all our paffions. It may therefore be 
proper to inquire into the effets different cataftrophes have on men. 
We love tenderly a wife, a fon, or a friend. He is unfortunate ; dif- 
after purfues him ; he is on the eve of being facrificed to the arbitrary 
power of an oppreflor; then our exertions are called forth ; foftered 
by hope, we attempt noble deeds in behalf of our friend. On the con- 
trary, no fooner do we hear that he has fallen under the tyrant, but 
all hopes being gone, grief or defpair feize on our minds, tie our 
faculties down, and there is an end to our intrepidity. We are in 
extreme torture for a friend labouring under a dangerous difeafe; but 
when we witnefs the termination of a life once dear to us, we feel a re- 


lief from the ceflation of racking anticipation. 


Now, in Tragedy the object is to incite noble paffions all along, and 
particularly to leave the fpeCtator’s mind impreffed with them at the 
conclufion. The audience look upon the Drama as an entertainment ; 
therefore, to give them intereft for its chara€ters, we muft bring tege- 
ther incidents that perhaps never met in nature. We mutt keep up 
anxiety for the fate of the perfonages. When we would excite com- 
paffion for our hero, we muft exhibit him in agony; always, how- 
ever, leaving room for the fancy of the fpectator. If he fees a here 
exhibit a wound, afcend a gallows, or be run through the body, 
he either laughs at the impoflibility of the actor’s executing it, or he is 
fhocked with horror at a fight fo obnoxious to human nature, if his 
mind is fo dignified as to make him fufceptible of humanity. If the 
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victim is innocent, he feels odium for the murderer, grief and fadnefs 
hang upon his mind; if guilty, he remaias fatisfied, and his fentiment 
drops with the performance. When I firft witneffed the execution of a 
human being, forgetful of his crimes, I fhuddered, and for fome time 
the image of the wretched objet haunted me; but there was no fen- 





timent in this feeling, rather cowardice affected my breaft. But how 
powerful is cuftom ! Every day we fee multitudes crowding to fee exe- 
cutions, who confider it merely as a fhow; and a fpeCtator accuftomed 
to blood upon the Theatre only admires the dexterity of the dying 


actor. 


Under thefe ideas, fo far am I from commending deaths upon the 
Stage, that I queftion much whether even thofe behind the fcenes are 
required, I mean in the principal chara@ters. The fhrieks, the groans 
of the dying, can do what the beft narrative is unable to effect.— 
We feel more for old Alcanor, when, with a languid voice, he ad- 
drefles his murderer, than when afterwards we fee him expire: 
and had he been carried off the ftage ftill alive, our fympathy would 
not have been blunted by witneffing a fight fo repugnant to our feel- 
ings. I donot, however, mean to affirm, that there ought never to 
be a death behind the fcenes. It may in fome rare cafe be fuffered ; 
but if it ever fhould be requifite, long narratives fhould be avoided. 
This is the chief defect of the French Stage. Racine is full of long de- 
tails, which break the intereft, and become faftidious; and the fame fault 
prevades the beft Tragic Writers of that nation. Among the Greeks, 
Sophocles is guilty of this defe&. He even defcends to more minutia. 
In his Ele€tra, we are informed, in a fpeech of fome pages, of the fuppo- 
fed death of Oreftes at the Pythian games; the reciter delivers the 
names of his competitors, the places of their nativity, and gods of their 
countries ; fo that, before the conclufion, the intereft for Oreftes is 


wholly deftroyed. 


Some writers wound or poifon their heroes behind the fcenes; and 
bring them forward on the Stage to tell their own tale ; and they gene- 
rally reafon at great length and calmnefs, till the motion of the 
prompter lays them proftrate ; when fome attendant perfonage delivers 
their funeral eulogium, and concludes with the moral of the piece ; thus 
faving the fpectators the trouble of finding it out themfelves, and as it 
were adding the text to the end of a fermon. But to be ferious. All 
{uch improper exhibitions ought to be avoided. Long dying fpeeches, 
burials, and executions are but paultry ways of amuting the fenfes of 


the multitude, and only difguit the judicious. 
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Yam very much furprifed at the affertion of a critic like Addifon, 
when he talks of Stage-machinery, fuch as fpectres and apparitions, as 
highly conducive to fcenic effe&: fuch engines are unworthy a Tragic 
Poet. The difcerning critic cannot enjoy any thing fo contrary to na- 
ture ; confidering it neceffary, that nothing improbable be introduced 
in Tragedy. They may ferve to terrify children of all ages, and have 
upon them the fame effect that myfteries produced in the fuperftitious. 
We now defpife the Eumenides of Efchylus, becaufe its effe@& confift- 
ed in Stage-trick, while the affecting fcenes of Electra or Oedipus will 
always touch thofe who are not void of fenfibility. Thus, while Shake- 
{peare will ever be admired for {peaking the language of the paffions, his 
apparitions muft foon fall into difrepute ; nay, they are ftill allowed to 
haunt the Theatre, only becaufe, being fo interwoven with his excel- 
lencies, they unfortunately cannot be feparated. I fhall in a future 
Number refume this fubject. 


Mr Fantom, 


[ am a plain country-farmer, and having got a good price for my 
vidual, when I came to town, I was determined to enjoy myfelf 
by going to fee a play ; and I was told there was a very grand play to 
be feen, called Hamlet. To be fure I was mightily pleafed to fee fo many 
candles and fine ladies, and fo many fiddles too ; and I was quite happy 
at the thoughts of getting a good laugh into the bargain; but, oh! it 
was very different. Lord, deliver me ! there was nothing but ghofts and 
fighting, and poifoning, and grave digging, and wicked kings, and mad 
men, and mad women; but the people thought nothing of it, even 
the grave-diggers were finging, and Mr Hamlet himfelf killed a very 
good-natured old gentleman, in a miftake for a rat. Ah! Mr Fantom, 
although you be ufed to ghofts, you can’t think how little the people 
minded the apparition in the coat-of-mail; I could even fee fome of them 
laughing. But, blefs me, what a fweat it put me in, und I have not been 
right ever fince: Not but there were fome good jokes pafling too. If 
this be your town-diverfions, give me, fay I, a good country-wedding. 
Hoping you'll forgive my want of {cholarfhip, and that you will ufe 
your influence to take your brother ghoft out of the play, to hinder him 
from frightening honeft country-men, and making fine folks laugh. I 


main. your Ghoftfhip’s moft humble 
ee P ‘ TIMOTHY WISEACRE. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

I have received the Marquis L’Oifif’s fecond letter, and alfo Scoto Montanus’s con- 
tinuation of the Critique on the Fortunate Shepherdefs, both of which valuable Com- 
munications thall appear as foon as poflible. N. P. will pleafe obferve, that we meddle 
not in the Theatrical Controverfy. F.’s Communication is ufeful, but does not come 
within our plan ; we fhall be happy to receive an Original from his hand. 








